CATALOGUE 


OF 

Ctgitf most Valuable pictures, 

THE PROPERTY OF 

JOHN TRUMBUL 

Purchased by him at Paris, in 

CONSISTING OF THE WORKS OF 

RAPHAEL, DAVID TENIERS, Jun. 

VANDYKE, NICHOLAS BERGHEM, 

NICOLO POUSSIN, AND 

GUIDO RHENI, KARL DU JARDIN. 

WHICH HAVE REMAINED IN HIS POSSESSION UNTIL THIS TIME; 
ARE IN PERFECT PRESERVATION; 

AND 

be £>olb bp aiuctton. 



BY PETER COXE, 


IN MADDOX STREET , HANOVER SQUARE , 

On FRIDAY, the 12th of JUNE^at Two o’Clock precisely. 


May be viewed Three Days preceding the Sale; and Catalogues, at One Shilling each , 
then had, in Maddox Street, and at No. 33, Throgmorton Street, 
Royal Exchange. 









Contritions of £>alc. 


I. 1 HAT the highest Bidder he the Purchaser; but should any Dispute arise between two or 

more Bidders, the Lot or Lots to be put up again, and resold. 

II. That no Person advance less than Half a Guinea at each Bidding, under Fifty Guineas; 

above Fifty Guineas, and under One Hundred, One Guinea; and so on in Proportion. 

III. That the Purchasers give in their Names and Places of Abode, if required; and pay down 

immediately a proportionate Part of the Purchase Money, after the rate of Twenty 
Pounds per Cent, and the Remainder on or before the Delivery of the Lots purchased. 

IV. That the Lots shall be absolutely taken away within Two Days after the Sale, with all Faults, 

by whomsoever they were accomplished, and under any and every Description, at the 
Expense of the Purchaser. 

And Lastly; That upon Failure of complying with these Conditions, the Money deposited in Part 
of Payment shall be forfeited: the Lot or Lots uncleared after the Time limited shall be 
resold by Public or Private Sale; and the Deficiency, if any, attending such Resale, 
together with all Charges, be made good by the Defaulter at this present Sale. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 

, hrr, 

FRIDAY, THE TWELFTH OF JUNE. 


Lot I. KARL DU JARDIN. 


A Landscape, with a Swine-herd, &c. 


Size , including the frame, £ feet high , by 2 feet 3 inches wide. 


2 21 ■ /<> - 


This Picture presents itself as one of the most singular and perfect pro¬ 
ductions of the Master. The Landscape and Sky are clear and beautiful; 
the Animals diversified, with the most perfect attention to their cha¬ 
racter : and the Swine-herd, dividing his Morsel with the Dog, exhibits a 
degree of feeling and good nature seldom found in the works of the Dutch 
and Flemish Masters. 


It is equal to the finest works of Paul Potter; and was so highly 
esteemed in Paris before the Revolution, that the late Mr. Vandergucht 
left a commission with M. Le Brun, for several years previous to his death, 
in 1787, to bid as far as 250 Louis-d’ors, if ever it should be offered for 
sale : but it was not to be obtained until the Revolution had brought on 
those pecuniary distresses which induced the dispersion of most of the 
Collections in France, when it was purchased by the present possessor. 
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Lot II. NICHOLAS BERGHEM 
A Landscape, with Figures and Animals. 

Size, including the frame, 2 feet 2 inches high, by 3 feet long. 

This Picture is of the same class of merit as the two beautiful Land¬ 
scapes, by the same admired Master, now in the Collection of the Marquis 
of Stafford, and formerly in the possession of Monsieur de Calonne, and 
the late Mr. Purling. 

The refreshing breeze of an autumnal evening in a warm climate, is 
expressed in the happiest mauner by the apparent motion of the clouds 
and the agitation of the trees. The deep tone of the Landscape gives a 
splendour to the Sky, finely characteristic of the declining day : Travellers 
are riding with speed, to reach their destination before dark; Cattle are 
slowly returning to their homes; and the whole subject is lively. The 
Scenery is Italian, with Mount Soracte in the Distance. 


Lot III. DAVID TENIERS, Jun. 

A Musical Party, with Portraits of Himself and Family. 

Size, including the frame, 2 feet 3 inches high, by 2 feet 1 inch wide . 

-/(? - This is one of the most elegant productions of this esteemed Master. 

It is undebased by the introduction of any object of vulgarity; 
painted in his fine silvery tone; spirited in touch; beautiful in colour; 
and was regarded in Paris upon a level with the celebrated Prodigal Son, 
at the Louvre. 

Lot IV. DAVID TENIERS, Jun. 

The Village Fete. 

Size, including the frame, 4 feel 9 inches long, by 3 feet 7 inches high. 

One of the choicest specimens of this eminent man. The com¬ 
position is uncommonly perfect, whether considered with regard to the 
distribution of the light and shadow, the happy proportion of earth and 
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air, or the natural and varied arrangement of the figures in groups, ani¬ 
mated or tranquil, near or remote, light or dark, in the open air, or seen 
through the windows in the interior of the buildings. The tone of the 
Picture is silvery, and luminous in the highest degree; the Landscape more 
than usually interesting; and nothing can exceed the beauty of the Sky, 
and the vapoury lightness of its flitting clouds. 

The Figures are exquisitely touched :—One of the Women, sitting in the 
left part of the Picture, is singularly handsome ; an unusual incident in a 
performance by Teniers. 


Lot V. SIR ANTHONY VANDYKE. 
The Madona and Infant Saviour. 


/# ~ 


Size , including the frame, 4 feet 9 inches high , by \ ftet wide. 

A beautiful repetition of a well known and much admired com¬ 
position of the Master; with which he was so delighted, that he painted 
it several times. It formerly hung in the Palais de l’Assaye, at Paris. 

The heads are admirably expressive of maternal affection and infantine 
playfulness; the drawing is correct; the colour an evidence of the near 
approach of Vandyke to the sober dignity of Titian; and the harmony of 
the ensemble perfect. In the execution it is an elegant example of that 
mellow style which unites precision with looseness; the decided touch of 
the pencil, with that vague softness, which, while it leaves no visible out¬ 
line, particularly in the flesh, still preserves the forms correct and elegant: 
a beauty seldom found in the works of any other Master, and not always 
in such perfection even in those of Vandyke. 


Lot VI. NICOLO POUSSIN. 

The Saviour on the Mount of Olives, in the Evening that 

he was betrayed. 

Size , including the frame y 3 feet high } by 2 feet 7 inches wide . 

— This Picture was brought from Rome to Paris by Mr. Joubert, in whose 
Collection it was held to be one of the most beautiful and extraordinary 
works of this great Master. But here its high beauties have been 
inconsiderately converted into objections. 

By some it has been said, that in the fine effect of the clair obscur, and 
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in richness of colour, it does not resemble those works of the Master with 
which we are familiar. This may be true. But we are told, in the Life of 
Poussin, that he studied for some time in Florence, in company, and in 
strict friendship, with the celebrated Fiamingo. That, after their separa¬ 
tion, he devoted himself, for a considerable period, to the admiration and 
study of the works of Titian : and that, when he quitted this pursuit, he 
assigned as a reason to his friends, “ That lie found such fascination in the 
splendour of colour, and the effect of clair obscur, that he abandoned them, 
lest he should lose his drawing.” The Picture before us was evidently 
painted at this time; his mind still fresh from the study of the naked, 
which had rendered Fiamingo and himself so eminently masters of the 
human form, from infancy to age; and, at the same time, he was still 
strongly impressed with those charms of colour which he then admired 
in the works of Titian; but which he afterwards neglected. 

Others have said, that it was inconsistent with the usual severity and 
dignity of Poussin’s style to have placed the various symbols of Christ’s 
approaching sufferings in the hands of the visionary Cherubs, who 
hover round the Cross. Those who have hazarded this criticism must 
have forgotten the fine print by Claudia Stella, from the same Master, and 
of the same subject : in the fore ground of which, the Saviour is repre¬ 
sented as fainting with anguish, before the vision of the Cross, and 
supported in the arms of a pitying Angel; while the Cross itself is upheld 
and surrounded by Cherubs, holding, as in this Picture, the various 
emblems of the Crucifixion. Fine as that composition is, (and the fore¬ 
ground is certainly of unrivalled pathos,) the Picture before us does not 
suffer from the comparison. The Sleeping Disciples, particularly the 
foreshortened figure of St. Peter, are eminently worthy of the Master; and 
the expression of the Cherubs is unquestionably more awe-inspiring and 
celestial in the picture than in the print. 

Others have objected to the figure of the Saviour, as not being suffi¬ 
ciently dignified. But it should be remembered, that humility was one 
great characteristic of our Lord while on earth, and that this subject 
represents him in one of die moments of his deepest humiliation. Ill 
would an air of worldly dignity become that Character who is here repre¬ 
sented as in the act of preferring that padietic petition : “ Father, if it be 
“ possible, let this Cup pass from me: yet, not my will, but t^ne be 
u done.” Poussin was an Artist too attentive to the real character of his 
subject not to have felt the sublimity of this sacred passage. 
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Lot VII. GUIDO RHENI. 

til -/<> -The Madona, with the Infant Saviour, surrounded by 
Angels, in celestial Glory, appears to St. Mary Magdalen 
and Santa Lucia. 

Size, including 'the frame , 2 feet 9 inches high , by 2 feet 3 inches wide . 

The Subject of this Picture not having been exactly known, it was called 
u the Patron Saints of Bologna from a supposed resemblance of the 
buildings in the middle ground to that City, and of the level distance, 
which was imagined to represent the Plains of Lombardy. But this must 
have been an error. The City of Bologna, which is celebrated for its lean- 
ing tower, contains no column . Had the Painter intended to characterize 
that City, he doubtless would have introduced the tower, and would have 
been attentive to its distinctive character by choosing such a view as 
should most strongly mark its inclining position from the perpendicular. 
Instead of which, we see in the Picture not a leaning tower , but an erect 
column; which, on close observation, will be found to be formed of 
spiral lines, manifestly intended to indicate the Trajan column. An 
adjoining building evidently resembles the Pantheon; and another build¬ 
ing is like the remains of the Colis&e; so that there can be no doubt 
that the City was intended to represent Rome, and not Bologna: and that 
the level distance was meant as characteristic of the Campagna of Rome, 
looking towards the Sea. 

In support of the idea that the Picture was intended to represent the 
Patron Saints of Bologna, it had been further suggested, that there was, in 
theTown-hall of that City, a Picture of this subject, painted by Guido, the 
figures large as life: from which Picture it was inferred that this was 
copied. 

From the moment that this idea, so inimical to the deserved reputation 
of this Picture, was thrown out, the Proprietor was indefatigable in 
his inquiries after that large Picture ; but he has not yet, in seventeen 

B 



years, been able to meet with a single person who could say lie had seen 
it, except the person in whom the suggestion had its origin. And it 
is allowable, therefore, to question the accuracy of his recollection on this 
subject, although the most profound respect is otherwise justly entertained 
for his eminent taste and knowledge of the Art. It is well known that the 
French army, which overran Italy, was accompanied by a commission of 
the fine Arts, who had orders to collect and s*rid to Paris all themqst 
admired works of genius, to adorn what was presumptuously called the 
Second Mistress of the World, and to serve as trophies of Republican vic¬ 
tories. This order was but too successfully and exactly obeyed : Italy 
was stripped of her choicest ornaments, and the City of Bologna lost the 
St. Cecilia of Raphael, and several of the finest works of her native school. 
Is it then to be believed, that a Picture, such as that must have been, with 
figures the size of life, painted by Guido for his native City, and forming a 
capital ornament of one of its public buildings, could have escaped this 
commission? Yet who can say that he has seen such a Picture in the 
Gallery of the Louvre, or elsewhere ? ; ' . 

The owner has passed many days in that Gallery since the Pictures 
taken from Bologna have been deposited there, and has frequently 
admired the St. Cecilia, and the works of the Carracci, but sought in vain 
for that performance. 

Besides, during the last seventeen years, every part of Europe has been 
explored in search of the fine works of art, not merely under the powerful 
influence of the steel of France, but by the still more resistless force of 
the gold and taste of Britain; and nothing has been concealed or with¬ 
drawn from the terror of the one, which has not been voluntarily yielded 
to the all-subduing charms of the other; yet who has discovered this 
large Picture ? 

The irresistible inference is, that there exists no duplicate of this subject 
by Guido, large or small: and that the Work before us is the unquestionable 
hand of that great Master, and which no one, it is presumed, can reasonably 
doubt, since no other person could have painted, much less have com¬ 
posed, a Picture in a style so entirely resembling his finest Works. 

It was probably painted for the private oratory of some noble 
family in Rome, from which it passed into the possession of Mr. Bram- 
kamp in Holland ; the character of whose Collection is known to 
every one. 
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Lot VIII. RAPHAEL. 

The Madona, with the Infant Saviour, and St. John. 

Size, including the frame , 5 feet 3 inches high , by 4 feet xvide . 

This Picture was the Altar-piece of the private Chapel of 
Cardinal Mazarin, when Prime Minister of France during the 
minority of Louis XIV ,* and, at his death, he bequeathed it to 

THE ANCESTOR OF MONSIEUR pRIMODAN, FROM WHOM IT WAS PUR¬ 
CHASED. Tlie loyalty, wealth, and respectability of that gentleman, rendered 
him an object of sanguinary attentipn during the tyranny of Robespierre: he 
was thrown into prison, his property sequestrated, and he must have perished 
by the guillotine, but for the timely fall of the tyrant; by which event he, 
with others, recovered his liberty. On quitting his prison, M. Primodan 
found his property under sequestration, his friends dispersed or dead, no 
money at his command, and tradesmen, to whom bills were due at^thc time 
of his arrest, clamorous for payment. No sooner were the seals removed 
from his town residence, on the Isle St. Louis, (formerly the fashionable 
part of Paris,) than he was painfully induced to think of parting with 
this Picture, which had hung in the same apartment of the old mansion, 
from the time of the Cardinal’s death, the pride of his family, and the 
strong evidence of the friendship of so great a man; and from the 
possession of which nothing but calamity, such as was produced by the 
Revolution, could have tempted him to separate. The present Proprietor 
was then happily in Paris, (in 1795,) and purchased the Picture for 
40,000 livres. From that time it has remained in his hands, and has been 
preserved by him with such veneration, that the original varnish has not 
been removed, nor has a fresh one been given. The Painting was 
originally on pannel; but this having split, as may be seen over the head of 
the Madona, it had been transferred to canvass, in 1767, by the ingenious 
and well-known Hacquin, as appears by an inscription on the back of the 
Picture. 

But to proceed : There is, in the National Collection of France, a Pic¬ 
ture of this subject by the same great hand, which is considered as one of 
its choicest ornaments. It would have been desirable to have compared 
these rival performances; but to this M. Primodan, who # had so recently felt 
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the iron grasp of Republican power, would not consent; lest his Picture, 
having once entered the doors of the Louvre, should not be permitted to 
return. The comparison was, however, made, with the assistance of the 
accurate judgment and taste of Monsieur Le Brun, who had long known 
both Pictures, and was made with the utmost care, so far as the reflecting 
eye of accuracy could decide. By this comparison it was acknowledged, 
by M. Le Brun, that the figures in the two Pictures were nearly the 
same; although it was thought, that, in the characters and expressions of 
the heads, and in the drawing of the extremities, this had a decided 
superiority; as it unquestionably had in the fore and back ground; in 
both of which evident and important variations were found, uniformly in 
favour of the Mazarin Picture. 

There exists, however, a natural prejudice in favour of those works of 
eminent Masters which have long hung in celebrated Collections with 
general Approbation; and it would be to little purpose that an individual, 
possessing a duplicate of such a work, should attempt to oppose to this 
prejudice mere opinion , however justly formed. 

But this Picture, which is now submitted to the investigation of 
criticism, is accompanied with the strongest testimony which can be 
obtained; that is, the old Print in the Crozat Collection, and that which 
has been recently engraved in Paris for the splendid work now publishing, 
under the title of “ Le Musee Franfati” These two Prints, which have 
been engraved from the Picture in the Louvre at periods very remote 
from each other, will be found to correspond in the parts hereafter 
referred to. 

In the first place, it will be observed, that the architectural part of the 
back ground, in both Prints, represents a town, composed of a few formless 
buildings, with two misshapen steeples, while the corresponding part of 
this Picture represents some of the finest remains of ancient Architecture, 
such as the Pantheon, the Tomb of Caius Sestus, an Obelisk, a Column, 
and other Edifices, conveying a fine classical idea of an ancient City. 

It is well known that Raphael was not only the first of Painters, but so 
eminent for his knowledge and taste in Architecture, that after the death 
of his relation Bramante , the original Architect of the Church of St. Peter, 
he was appointed, by Leo the Xth, to finish that building; and it is a 
little difficult to comprehend how such a man could, at any period of his 
life, have left upon canvass so poor an evidence of his architectural taste as 
is displayed in the back-ground of the two Prints; while the Mazarin 
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Picture exhibits a selection of magnificent objects, which would have 
done honour to Raphael at a more experienced age than twenty-four. 

Again, in the fore-ground of the two Prints, near the right foot of 
St John, is a plant, not only not like any known production of the 
vegetable kingdom, but heavy and void of taste; while, in this Painting, 
the same part is occupied by a plant of the aster tribe, apparently derived 
from nature, tasteful and elegant, yet unobtrusive.—The attention 
bestowed by Raphael upon the detail of his works is so well known, as, in 
these days, to have become a subject of hypercriticism, and it is presumed 
that no one will hesitate in deciding which of these plants is most worthy 
of his hand. 

Again, the middle-ground, on the side of our Saviour, which in the 
Prints is represented dark and spiritless, is in this Picture of a beautiful 
yellow light; which, while harmonizing with, and relieving in a very 
refined manner the flesh of the body, is enlivened by the contrast of the 
purple flower Campanula. Many other smaller variations in the Ground 
and Sky will be observed, in every one of which this Picture bears a 
decided superiority. 

Having thus established, by the evidence of the Prints, that in the com¬ 
parison of this Picture with that in the Louvre, Mr. Le Brun was correct 
in pronouncing that the fore and back grounds of this are superior to the 
corresponding parts of that Picture, is it presumptuous then to suggest, 
that his judgment was equally correct in respect to the characters and 
expression of the heads, and the drawing of the extremities? 

To another circumstance in this Picture the attention of the critical 
eye should also be directed; and that is, the exquisite manner in which 
the flesh, the red drapery, and generally the whole, is wrought to that 
smooth and enamelled surface, which characterizes the finest works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, whom Raphael is known to have studied at 
Florence. The outlines, though precise, are melted into the adjoining- 
parts, however opposite in colour, with the utmost purity and softness, 
leaving no touch of the pencil visible. The blue mantle of the Madona 
is, however, an exception to the delicacy which distinguishes the exe¬ 
cution of every other part of the Picture. The upper and most con¬ 
spicuous part of this mantle, particularly the outline which comes in 
contact with the sky, and with the cheek of the Saviour, suggest at once 
the idea that it is the work of another hand; and it was supposed that 
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the Picture bad been improperly painted upon on that part, until, 
after the most careful examination, it was found that the part was 
unquestionably of original growth. How thi3 strange variety could have 
happened, remained a mystery, until, in accidentally looking over the 
Life of Raphael, in Vasari, a passage occurred, of which the translation 
is subjoined. Speaking of Raphael’s last residence and studies in 
Florence, and of the invitation which he received through the influence 
of his relation, Bramante, to leave that City, and enter into the service of 
the Pope, \ asari says: “ At this time he paiuted a Picture, which was 
“ ordered in Sienna; which, at the departure of Raphael, was left in the 
u hands oj Ridolfo Ghirlandajo , to finish a blue 7/iantle , which was not com - 
“ pitted On this passage the Editors (of the edition published in 
Florence) make the following Note: “ In this Picture was represented 
“ the Madona, sitting in a pleasant landscape, with the Infant Jesus 
“ standing, and St. John kneeling. It was purchased by Francis I. King 
“ of France, from the gentleman in Sienna for whom it was painted. 
“ It is now in the Royal Gallery, and is known by the name of La 
“ Giardiniera.” 

This passage of Vasari (to which the Note refers) explains at once, 
and it is trusted in the most satisfactory manner, the cause of the 
singular difference observable between the style of painting in the 
blue mantle, and the other parts of the work. The Picture generally is 
pure from the hand of Raphael, and manifests the careful assiduity 
of a man studious to establish a high reputation ; the blue mantle is the 
work of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo: and it seems not easy to imagine stronger 
evidence of the originality, nay, identity , of a Picture, than is afforded by 
this exact correspondence between the otherwise unaccountable singu¬ 
larity of the work, and the testimony of a contemporary writer to the 
existence and cause of that very singularity. 

By what means this Picture came into the hands of individuals cannot 
now be ascertained. Raphael may have painted the principal parts both 
of this and of the Picture in the Louvre; and as the blue mantle of the 
one was painted by Ghirlandajo, so the fore and back ground of the 
other may have been left to some one, Who, rather than trouble himself 
to imitate the detailed elegance of the Architecture and Plants in the first 
Picture, trusted to his own inferior taste, and filled up the corresponding 
parts with what lie felt to be less difficult, and thought would do as well. 
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Or, Francis I., who at the time of his invasion of Italy could not have 
been a great judge, though a great lover of painting, may have been 
struck with, and have purchased a duplicate, while the original Picture 
remained in Italy, until it came into the hands of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
was by him removed from Rome to Paris. 

Or, it may be more fairly conjectured , that the Cardinal, whose taste for 
the fine Arts is well known, observing in the Royal Collection a finer 
Picture than his own, may have thought it no harm, during the minority 
of his Sovereign, to place the finest of the two upon his private altar; 
and that, at his death, the circumstance was overlooked. This conjecture 
will not appear improbable to those who , before the Revolution , may have had 
opportunities of seeing some of the finest Paintings of the Royal Collection 
hanging in the apartments at Versailles , which were occupied by the Sur - 
intaidant des batimens du Roi; from whence originals may sometimes have 
made their escape , as many are known to have done from the Italian 
Collections. 

These inquiries are, however, rather curious than important. It is 
enough that the preceding observations, and the comparison of the 
Picture with the Prints, seem to leave no room to doubt, that the 
Mazarin Picture is in many points superior to that of the Louvre, 
AND THAT THIS IS TIIE IDENTICAL PICTURE OF WHICH 

Vasari speaks, as being the last which Raphael 
painted in Florence. 


FINIS. 


Priuted by J. Moyes, Greville Str«et, Hatton Garden, London. 




